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Evenings at the Theatre in Italy.* 
Fvorence, Sept. 1872. 


September, most people know, is not the time 
to gain musical or theatrical experience in Italy. 
The great opera houses are still reposing in their 
summer sleep; singers, musicians, and compos- 
ers have flitted; only a few theatres of lower 
rank cater for the inevitable art-wants of the 
public who have remained at home, and of 
strangers. I was, however, so far favored by 
chance, that the Milan Scala—in honor of the 
presence of the King of Italy—was opened for 
a few evenings. Weber's opera of Der Frei- 
schiitz was selected for performance. The large 
posters gave the title in German; it was only 
underneath that there was printed in smaller 
type: Jt Franco Cacciatore. This version, by 
the way, is a little innovation and improvement 
on the name formerly in use: I Fr neo Arciero, 
which, (like the French franc-archer), is sugges- 
tive of a cross-bow, and, consequently, clashes 
with the casting of bullets. Der Freischiitz was 
never performed at the Scala before last winter. 
German operatic music has penetrated very 
slowly into Italy; now for the first time is it 
really taking root there. . Even with Mozart’s 
original Italian operas, Don Giovanni, and Le 
Nozze di Figaro, it was not till 1815 and 1816 
that any attempt was.made to produce them in 
Milan, an attempt immediately afterward aban- 
doned for years. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that an eminently German composer like 
Weber should remain still longer unknown and 
unintelligible to the Roman peoples. We know 
to what a process of botching Der Freischiitz 
was subjected before it could, as Robin des Bois, 
be assimilated to the French taste. It is less 
generally known that Weber's Preciosa was 
given, for the first and last time, at the Odéon, 
Paris, on the 19th November, 1825, and proved 
an utter failure. Even in England, where 
Weber received such extraordinary marks of 
respect and popularity, it is incr2dible how Ler 
Freischiitz was altered, and how many additions 
were made to it, before it suited the public taste. 
The celebrated tenor Braham, as Max, intro- 
duced the old song: ‘‘Good Night,” and an 
English Polacca; Miss Stephens, as Agatha, 
had the duet in the second act omitted, and 
substituted a trivial folk’s-song; while new 
perso iages, such as an Innkeeper, a Scotch 
water-nymph, and so on, were, without any 
ceremony, written in. . Every one who exptcted 
something similar at the Scala was most agree- 
ably disappointed. The performance was a 
faithful and complete one, bearing evident 
marks of a reverential feeling towards the orig- 
inal. The spoken dialogue, however, which 
the Italians will on no conditions accept, and 
which would be doubly objectionable in so large 
a house, was changed into recitative. It must 
be confessed that the recitative satisfied reason- 
able expectations, and was intelligently and 
modestly composed ; in certain important pas- 
sages, the three dull bass-pizzicatos of the 
Samiel-motive were appropriately introduced as 
areminiscence. Signor Faccio is the young man 
who wrote the recitatives, and conducted Der 
Freischiitz with praiseworthy repose and certain- 
ty at the Scala. The conductor in Italian 
theatres does not, as among us, sit immediately 
behind the prompter’s box, but at the lower end 
of the orchestra, on a high arm-chair, the back 
of which nearly touches the first row of stalls. 
The old Italian custom of conducting at a piano 
in front appears dying out; it was attended 
with great advantages to the singers; the con- 
ductor was in immediate connection with them, 





* From the Neue Berliner M usikzeitung, 


while at present he can better look over and 
keep together the orchestra. In so spacious an 
orchestra, as that at the Scala, where the four 
double-bass players posted on the extreme right 
can hear nothing of the four on the extreme 
left, this plan is almost indispensable. 

As regards the singing, we must admire the 
powerful voices which, without effort, could 
triumph over the immense space, as much as we 
must praise the acoustic qualities of the struc- 
ture, which contributed so greatly to the favor- 
able result. The company consisted entirely of 
Italians. This imparted to Weber’s music a 
slightly Italian tinge. But no one can assert 
that the mode in which the music was rendered 
in any way disfigured or did injustice toit. The 
singers treated their parts seriously, and did 
not take the liberty of making any alterations. 
It is true that an Italian singer brings out the 
separate phrases sharply and impressively, while 
his expression is generally pathetic, and worked 
up toa more than ordinary pitch. Thus no 
one was surprised that Max’s yearnings, 
Agatha’s dreamy intensity, and Aennchen’s 
jokes, were invested with a pathetic character, 
and, in their musical contours, stood out more 
strongly and more plastically than in the Ger- 
man rendering. Max was sung by Signor Tasca, 
a tenor possessing a vigorous chest voice; and, 
in his acting, neither better nor worse than the 
average run of our German representatives of 
the part. Of more significance was the Caspar 
of Signor Maini. A deep and powerful bass 
voice, combined with most energetic and, some- 
times, it is true, somewhat harsh acting, 
produce a most decidedly telling effect. 
Unfortunately, the singer was always compelled 
to omit in the drinking song the high F sharp, 
which he could not reach. The genial and 
characteristic piece is attended with a slight 
drawback for the artist; it invariably ends 
abruptly, and in an unfavorable part of the 
register. Signor Maini, by-the-bye, aided his 
dumb play, by appropriating, as it were, the 
short orchestral postlude; after a few sugges- 
tive and dance-like movements, he raised and 
set down vigorously his glass on the two final 
notes of the orchestra (the octave B flat to B 
flat), doing this so strictly in time, and with 
such sharply marked rhythm, that it almost 
seemed as if it was he who sang the two notes; 
he thus obtained a more effective ending. 
Aennchen was a sprightly young vocalist with 
a powerful mezzo-soprano, Signora Pasqua. She 
was more satisfactory than Signora Mariani- 
Masi, whose voice, with a strange tendency to 
the tremolo, had already lost the melting fresh- 
ness of youth. Signora Mariani, however, gave 
out her high notes with great force and passion ; 
and, to judge from the applause, appeared to 
be a popular favorite. The piece was mostly 
mounted after the German model, with the 
exception of some amusing instances of geo- 
graphical license, such, for example, as the 
transplantation, in the first act, to Bohemia of 
a Swiss Chalet and the costume of Meraner 
peasants. The scene of the Wolf's Glen was 
well painted ; the ghostly business, appropriate, 
except that there were too many red devils 
gracing the casting of the bullets with their 
gymnastic exercises. It seemed strange that 
Samiel should speak in his usual voice, like any 
other actor, and that, when Caspar is casting 
the bullets, his exclamations (One! Two!) 
should be answered by no echo. From many 
similar details, and from the peculiarly ballet- 
like character of the whole spirit world, it was 
easy to perceive that the Italians are wanting 
in due appreciation of legendary lore. For 
them, the German legend takes the form of a 





cheerful antique, a sort of classical Walpurgis 
night, in the ballet style. Emphatic praise is 
due to the management of the Scala for not 
being led away by recent examples in Germany, 
and for giving Der Freischiitz as it was written, 
in three acts; not detaching the Wolf's Glen to 
make a separate act of it. On the other hand, 
the Italians still retain the bad practice of inter- 
polating a separate ballet in several acts, in the 
midst of the opera. The curtain, which fell 
upon the horrors of the Wolf's Glen, disclosed, 
when it was raised again, not Agatha’s cham- 
ber, but a magnificent and dazzling scene in a 
grand ballet: Bianca di Nevers. The connection 
between the different parts of Der Freischiitz is 
fearfully cut up by this plan, the sweet after- 
effect of the music killed, and our feeling for 
the third act destroyed. But how great is the 
power of an old theatrical tradition, no matter 
how absurd! It was unwillingly that we sacri- 
ficed the third act, but it did not commence till 
after the conclusion of the ballet, that is, till 
about half-past eleven. Judging from what I 
saw of this ballet, I should say that the repu- 
tation once enjoyed by the Milan school of 
dancing is not likely to fade; some of the solo 
lady-dancers were excellent, and evolutions of 
large masses were executed with dazzling pre- 
cision. The scenery and dresses were nothing 
unusual, being decidedly far behind those at 
the Operahouse, Vienna. On the other hand, 
a festive harvest procession, which brought the 
first act of Bianca di Nevers to a conclusion, 
formed an extremely charming picture; real 
goats and lambs, led by joyous children, came 
first; they were followed by a gigantic harvest 
waggon, drawn by oxen. The whole thing, 
reminding one of L. Robert’s‘‘Roman Reapers,” 
was arranged and carried out with eminent 
pictorial skill. 

In Bologna, people still speak with pride of 
the highly praiseworthy performance of Lohen- 
grin, last winter, and, .also, of the preparations 
for Tannhduser, this season. If the enthusias 
of the Italians for Lohengrin was genuine, there 
can be no doubt as to the still greater success 
of Tannhéuser. Inthe hairdressers’ shops, you 
see exposed for sale ‘‘Lohengrin Soap,” and 
‘Lohengrin Kalydor,” while preparations are 
already commenced for the manufacture of 
“Tannhiuser Sausages.” I arrived unfortu- 
nately too late to hear, at the second largest 
theatre in Bologna, Cosi fan Tutte, ‘‘a most 
celebrated opera, quite new in Bologna, by the 
Maestro Mozart.” Like the introduction of 
German operas by C. M. Weber and R. Wagner 
into the Italian repertory, so also this revival 
of old masterpieces is a noticeable sign of the 
turn taken by musical matters in Italy. In 
Florence, too, old operas, especially the comic 
operas of Cimarosa, are played at a small thea- 
tre, called the Teatro degli Arrischianti 
(Theatre of the Riskers, or Darers). This is 
something quite new, and, up to the present 
time, has been done only at second-rate theatres. 
The large Italian theatres, especially the Scala, 
give scarcely anything but novelties. It is char- 
acteristic of the Italians that they feel no want, 
like the French, of seeing the old classical reper- 
tory regularly performed. The advance towards 
German operatic music, and the revival of old 
classical works, are, it is true, at present, only 
isolated indications, but, taken in connection 
with other signs, they may be looked upon as 
signalizing a change of taste. One of these 
signs is undoubtedly the increasing proficiency 
in orchestral playing. A short time since, [ 
heard, at a theatre of inferior rank, the Teatro 
delle Loggie, at Florence, Flotow’s last opera, 
L’Ombra, a shadow which has, also, several 
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times flitted across our Wiedener Theatre in 
- Vienna. A remarkable thing for me was the 
correct, nay, delicate performance of the or- 
chestra, which accomplished, in a highly satis- 
factory manner, the by no means easy task of 
rendering the very refined and delicate score. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, such an orchestral 
performance would have been entirely out of 
the question in a small Italian Theatre. One 
fact more. WhenTI heard some operatic per- 
formances, fifteen years since, at Milan and 
Venice, the barbarous practice of the conduct- 
or’s marking the time aloud by striking his 
music-stand with his conducting stick, was at 
its zenith, being at most theatres facilitated by 
a brass plate let into the music-stand on 
purpose. I was filled with sorrowful amaze- 
ment to find that, in this particular, Italy had 
made no progress since Goethe wrote the fol- 
lowing remarkable words on a musica! enter- 
tainment in Venice (1786): ‘‘I should have 
enjoyed it very much, had not the confounded 
conductor marked the time witha roll of music 
against the railing, and in as barefaced a man- 
ner as though he had to do with a lot of urchins 
at school, whom he was instructing ; his tapping 
was quite unnecessary, and spoilt every impres- 
sion, just as any one would, who, to render a 
beautiful statue comprehensible for us, were to 
stick scarlet rags round the joints. The foreign 
sound destroys all the harmony. The man is a 
musician, yet he does not hear this, or rather 
he chooses that attention shall be directed by 
an impropriety to his presence, while he would 
do better to allow his value to be estimated by 
the perfection of the performance. The public 
appear used to the practice. It is not the only 
instance of people’s fancying that something 
tends to enjoyment which destroys enjoyment.” 
Well, this time I did not meet with this object- 
ionable practice, either during the performance 
of Der Preischitte, at the Scala, norat Florence, 
with Flotow’s Shadow, nor even with Verdi's 
Macbeth, at the Teatro Pagliano. This, as most 
persons are aware, is the second theatre as 
regards size in Florence; the first, the Pergola, 
being at present closed. The Teatro Pagliano 
certainly goes to the extreme limit in the sim- 
plicity of its decorations; the entire front of 
the house inside is painted white; not a gold 
border, not a colored arabesque is to be seen on 
the boxes or galleries, The singers on the stage 
endeavor, by glaring tints, to make the we 
ence forget this sober uniformity of color. That 
the beautiful art of singing has already consid- 
erably sunk, and is still sinking, in Italy, is 
something that I did not require to visit the 
Teatro Pagliano to learn. But the Macbeth 
couple gave me fresh confirmation of the fact 
that coarse, crude singing is on the increase, 
and also of another; that, despite everything, 
Italy is still the country of favored voices. 
Thanks to the voluptuous and silvery tone of 
her full soprano voice, which streams forth 
without the slightest effort, Signora Pappini, 
the representative of Lady Macbeth, reminds 
one of the Medori in her best days. School 
and cultivation have done little for such mate- 
rials, and still less for the singer of Macbeth, 
Signor Borgioli. Yet—how seldom does such 
a stately, heroic figure, with so sonorous a 
voice, grow ae the soil of Germany! All 
the other performers in Maclheth were very 
unimportant. Happily, no independent ballet 
was interpolated; Machth was given ‘‘con 
danza analoga,” that is to say: with a dance 
‘‘appropriate” to the action, a dance which 
was as inappropriate as possible in conjunction 
with the fearful spectral apparitions of the play. 


I may mention, as a curious fact, that we saw 
here, at the Teatro Nicolini, Florence, a com- 
pany of French artists play Offenbach’s Princesse 
de Trébizonde in the most wretched manner it is 
possible to conceive. The women were ugly and 
stiff; the men, without the slightest pretence 
to comicality about them. All were without 
talent or voice. The part of Paola was sus- 
tained by a man who spoke in a hoarse bass 
voice, and endeavored to produce his comic 





effects by running down, gnashing his teeth, to 


the footlights, and making faces at the pit. 
The performance of the French visitors was the 
more scandalous, because second and third class 
Italian companies are excellent in comedy. In 
Florence and Genoa, comedies are now admifa- 
bly performed in open-day-theatres (such a 
place is styled a ‘‘Politeama”) to a smoking 
and beer-drinking pit. I have enjoyed, in the 
course of my life, very few opportunities of see- 
ing Italian actors, and I imagined that they 
would not lay aside in their spoken drama the 
passionate violence and the pathos of their 
operatic performances. How astonished I was 
to find among their actors such moderation in 
the portrayal of emotion, such sobriety, in their 
comic impersonations, so much repose and so 
much dignity! At the newly-erected Politeama, 
very beautifully situated on the Aqua Sola 
Promenade, Genoa, they were playing a new 
piece of modern society: Cuor di Donna 
(Woman’s Heart), a production distinguished 
for long, never-ending dialogue, and paucity of 
plot. It is written by a young local author 
named Tito d’Asti, whose personal friends and 
enemies divided themselves into two opposite 
camps, and, applauding, cheering, hissing, and 
whistling, waged a little internecine war. 
That the hissers gradually grew silent, and 
ended by not disturbing the applause, was due 
principally to the good acting. The ladies es- 
pecially displayed such delicacy and natural 
truthfulness in their performance; such propri- 
ety in their bearing; and, above all, so 
captivating a vivacity in their bye-play and the 
expression they conveyed with their eyes, that 
the spectator would at once have supposed he 
beheld actresses of high repute before him. 
Yet the theatre was only an Arena, and the 
actresses were scarcely better paid than 
choristers with us, Perfectly the same 
thing is to be seen at the Arena in Flor- 
ence, where, also, social pieces of a high stamp 
are given, a proof how strong dramatic talent 
is in Italy, and how deeply it is rooted in the 
people. But, in all these theatres, the music 
between the acts is something terrible; the 
instruments are all brass, and the musicians are 
nothing better than so many musical mechanics. 
They look with envy on their colleagues of the 
big drum, for they are the only ones who can 
play with a cigar in their mouths! The bands, 
too, of the regular army and of the National 
Guard, who play on Sundays in the public 
gardens—in the Cascine, at Florence, on the 
Aqua Sola at Genoa, and in the Giardino Pub- 
blico, at Milan—are far beneath similar bands 
at Vienna. They are reed bands, and their 
members simply work off, on bad instruments, 
a certain number of polkas and operatic 
cavatinas. 

There is one remark which I cannot conclude 
without making, though the extremely limited 
sphere of my Italian experience does not justify 
me in ascribing to it any general application. 
At the theatrical performances which I was 
enabled to attend, I found very little, enthusi- 
asm among the public, and I observed that, 
neither in coffee-houses nor in the public thor- 
oughfares, were music and the stage dis- 
cussed with such animation as formerly. 
Even after substracting from this comparative 
want of interest the portion we must attribute 
to the summer season, there is still a remainder 
not to be overlooked. 

I believe I have found the explanation of this 
fact in an old book, Stendhal’s Correspondence 
inédite. The refined connoisseur, and enthusi- 
astic admirer of Italy, wrote, in September, 
1825, that is to say, forty-seven years ago, from 
Naples, the following prophecy word for word : 
‘‘Le jour ot l’Italie aura les deux chambres, le 
jour od Vopinion fera son entrée dans le gouv- 
ernement, elle ne sera plus exclusivement 
occupée de musique, de peinture, d’architect- 
ure, et ces trois arts tomberont rapidement.” 

EpvuarpD HANsLIck. 
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DussELporr.—8d Concert of the General Musical 
Association: Handel’s oratorio of Solomon. 





Waves of Sound, Water and Light. 


{From Prof. TyNDALL’s Lectures on Ligut.] 


Tn the earliest writings of the ancients we find the 
notion that sound is conveyed by the air, Aristotle 
gives expression to this notion, and the great archi- 
tect, Vitruvius, compares the waves of sound to 
waves of water. But the real mechanism of wave 
motion was hidden from the ancients, and indeed 
was net made clear until the time of Newton. The 
central difficulty ofthe subject was to distinguish 
betwecn the motion of the wave itself and the mo- 
tion of the particles which at any moment consti- 
tute the ware. 

Stand upon the seashore and observe the advanc- 
ing rollers before they are distorted by the friction 
of the bottom. Every wave has a back and front, 
and if you clearly seize the image of the moving 
wave you will see that eyery particle of water along 
the front of the wave is in the act of rising, while 
every particle along its back is in the act of sinking. 
The particles in front reach in succession the crest 
of the wave, and as soon as the crest is passed they 
begin to fall. They then reach the furrow or sinus 
of the wave, and can sink no further. Immediately 
afterward they become the front of the succeeding 
wave, rise again until they reach the crest, and then 
sink as before. Thus, while the waves pass onward 
horizontally, the individual particles are simply lift- 
ed up and down vertically. Observe a sea fowl, or, 
if you are a swimmer, abandon yourself to the ac- 
tion of the waves; you are not carried forward, but 
simply rocked up and down. The propagation of a 
wave is the propagation of a form, and not the 
transference of the substance which constitutes the 
wave. 

The length of the wave is the distance from crest 
to crest, while the distance through which the in- 
dividual particles oscillate is called the amplitude 
of the oscillation. You will notice that in this des- 
cription the particles of water are made to vibrate 
across the line of propagation, 

And now we have to take a step forward, and it 
is the most important step of all. You can picture 
two series of waves proceeding from different origins 
through the same water. When, for example, you 
throw a stone into still water, the ring waves pro- 
ceeding from the two centres of disturbance intersect 
each other. Now, no matter how numerous these 
waves may be, the law holds good that the motion 
of every particle of the water is the algebraic sum of 
all the motions imparted to it. If crest coincide 
with crest, the wave is lifted to a double height’ if 
furrow coincide with crest, the motions are in oppo- 
sition, and their sum is zero. We have then still 
water, which we shall learn presently corresponds 
to 

WHAT WE CALL DARKNESS 


in reference to our present subject. This action of 
wave upon wave is technically called interference, 
a term to be remembered. 

Thomas Young’s fundamental discovery in optics 
was that the principle of interference applied to 
light. Long prior to his time an Italian philoso- 
pher, Grimaldi, had stated that under certain cir- 
cumstances two thin beams of light, each of which, 
acting singly, produced a luminous spot upon a 
white wall, when caused to act together, partially 
quenched each other and darkened the spot, This 
was a statement offundamental significance, but it 
required the discoveries and the genius of Young to 
give it meaning. How he did so, I will now try to 
make clear to you, You know that air is compres- 
sible; that by pressure it can be rendered more 
dense, and that by dilatation it can be rendered 
more rare. Properly agitated, a tuning-fork now 
sounds in a manner audible to you all, and most of 
you know that the air through which the sound is 
passing is parcelled out into spaces in which the air 
is condensed, followed by other spaces in which the 
airis rarefied. These condensations and rarefac- 
tions constitute what we call waves of sound. You 
can imagine the air of a room traversed by a series 
of such waves, and you can imagine a second series 
sent through the same air, and so related to the first 
that condensation coincides with condensation and 
rarefaction with rarefaction. The consequence of 
this coincidence would be a louder sound than that 
produced by either system of waves taken singly. 
But you can also imagine a state of things where 
the condensations of the one system fall upon the 
rarefactions of the other. In this case the two sys- 
tems would completely neutralize each other. Each 
of them taken singly produces sound ; both of them 
them taken together produce no sound. Thus, by 
adding sound to sound we produce silence, as Gri- 
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maldi in his experiment produced darkness by add- 
ing light to light. 
LIGHT IS WAVE MOTION. 


The possible analogy between sound and light 
here at once flashes upon the mind. Young gener- 
alized this observation. He discovered a multitude 
of similar cases, and determined their precise condi- 
tions. On the assumption that light was wave mo- 
tion, all his experiments on interference were ex- 
plained ; on the assumption that light was flying 
particles, nothing was explained. In the time of 
Huyghens and Euler a medium had been assumed 
for the transmission of the waves of light ; but New- 
ton raised the objection that, if light consisted of the 
waves of such a medium, shadows could not exist. 
The waves, he contended, would bend round opaque 
bodies and produce the motion of light behind them, 
as sound turns a corner, or as waves of water wash 
round a rock, It was proved thut the bending 
round referred to by Newton actually occurs, but 
that the inflected waves abolish each other by their 
mutual interference. Young also established a fun- 
damental difference between the waves of light and 
those of sound. Could you see the air through 
which sound waves are passing, you would observe 
every individual particle of air 


OSCILLATING TO AND FRO 


in the direction of propagation. Could you see the 
ether you would also find every individual particle 
making a small excursion to and fro; but here the 
motion, like that of the water particles above re- 
ferred to, would be across the line of propagation. 
The vibrations of the air are longitudinal, the vibra- 
tions of the ether are transversal. 

Itis my desire that you should realize with the 
utmost possible clearness the propagation of waves, 
both in ether and in air. And with this view I 
bring before you an experiment wherein the air par- 
ticles are represented by small spots of light. These 
spots are parts of parte drawn upon a circle of 
blackened glass, and when the circle is caused to 
rotate the spots move in successive pulses over the 
screen, You have here clearly set before you how 
the pulses travel incessantly forward, while the par- 
ticles that compose them perform an oscillation to 
and fro. We have in this case the picture of a 
sound wave, in which the vibrations are longitudi- 
nal. By another arrangement of our glass wheel, 
we produce an image of a transverse wave, and 
here we observe the waves travelling in succession 
over the screen, while each individual spot of light 
performs an excursion to and fro across the line of 
propagation. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM MUSIC, 


The most familiar illustration of the interference 
of sound waves is furnished by the beats in music, 
which are produced by two musical sounds slightly 
out of unison. These two tuning forks are now in 
perfect unison, and when they are agitated together 
the two sounds flow without roughness, as if they 
were but one. But, by attaching to one of the forks 
a two-cent piece, we cause the loaded fork to vibrate 
a little more slowly than its neighbor. Suppose 
that one of them performs 101 vibrations in the same 
time as the other performs 100, and let us assume 
that at starting the condensations and rarefactions 
of both forks coincide. At the 101st vibration of 
the quickest fork they will again coincide, the quick- 
er fork at this point having gained one vibration, 
or one whole wave upon the other. But a little re- 
flection will make it clear that, at about the 50th 
vibration the two forks will be in opposition ; here 
the one tends to produce a condensation where the 
other tends to produce a rarefaction ; by the united 
action of the two forks, therefore, the sound is 
quenched, and we have a pause of silence. This 
occurs where one fork has gained half a wave length 
upon the other. At the 101st vibration we have 
again coincidence, and therefore augmented sound; 
at the 150th vibration we have again a quenching 
of the sound. Here the one fork is three half waves 
in advance of the other. With two forks so circum- 
stanced we obtain those intermittent shocks of sound 
Separated by pauses of silence, to which we give the 
name of beats (such beats were rendered audible to 
all in the lecture). 

I now wish to show you what may be called the 
optical expression of those beats; and here we have 
to fall back upon the fact that a luminous impres- 
Sion persists for a certain interval upon the retina. 
Attached to a large tuning fork is a small mirror, 
which shares the vibrations of the fork, and on to 
the mirror is thrown a thin beam of light, which 
shares the vibrations of the mirror. The fork is 
now still, and the beam reflected from it is received 





upon a piece of looking-glass, and thrown back upon 
the screen, where it stamps itself as a small lumi- 
nous disk. The agitation of the fork by a bow con- 
verts that disk into a band of light, and if you sim- 
ply shake your heads to and fro you will be able to 
reduce that band to itselements; you draw it, in 
fact, out to a sinuous line, thus proving the periodic 
character of the motion which produces it. By a 
sweep of the looking-glass we can also cover the 
screen from side to side by this luminous scroll, the 
depth of the sinuosities indicating the amplitude of 
the vibration. 

We now pass on the optical illustration of these 
beats. The large fork which we have just employed 
remains in its position ; but instead of receiving the 
beam reflected from it on a piece of looking glass, it 
is received upon a second mirror attached to a sec- 
ond fork, a cast by it upon the screen. We now 
sound both forks, and both of them act in combina- 
tion upon the beam, It is drawn out, as you see, 
as before, the band of light gradually shortening as 
the motion subsides. Finally, when the motion 
ceases, we obtain the disk of light. Weighting one 
of the forks as we did before with a two-cent piece, 
we throw it out of unison with the other, and now 
observe the screen. Sometimes the forks conspire, 
and then you have the band of light drawn out to 
its maximum length. Sometimes the forks oppose 
each other, and then you have the band of light 
diminished to a circle. Thus the beats which ad- 
dress the ear express themselves optically as the 
alternate elongation and shortening of the band of 
light. If I move the mirror of this second fork, you 
have a sinuous line, as before, drawn out upon 
the screen; but the sinuosities are sometimes 
deep, and sometimes they almost nee thus ex- 
pressing the alternate increase and diminution of 
the sound, the intensity of which is expressed by 
the depth of the sinuosities, 

THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT, 

Every complete vibration of our tuning fork pro- 
duces a wave of sound, and, as all sounds travel with 
the same velocity through air, the more rapid the 
vibration the shorter are the sound waves, The 
pitch of a sound is wholly determined by the rapidi- 
ty of the vibration, as the intensity is by the ampli- 
tude. The rise of pitch with the rapidity ofthe im- 
pulses may be illustrated by the syren, which con- 
sists of a perforated disk rotating over a cylinder 
into which air is forced, and the end of which is 
also perforated. When the perforations of the disk 
coincide with those of the cylinder a puff escapes ; 
and when the puffs succeed each other with suffi- 
cient rapidity the impressions upon the auditory 
nerve link themselves together to a continuous mu- 
sical note. The more rapid the rotation of the disk 
the quicker isthe succession of the impulses, and 
the higher the pitch of the note. Indeed, by means 
of the syren, the number of vibrations due to any 
musical note, whether it be that of an instrument, of 
the human voice, or of a flying insect, may be accu- 
rately determined. 

In the undulatory theory, pitch is the analogue of 
color. The waves of light have been enaenel and 
it it is found that the more refrangible the light, 
the shorter are the waves which produce it. The 
shortest waves of the visible spectrum are those of 
the extreme violet ; the longest, those of the extreme 
red; while the other colors are of intermediate pitch 
or wave length. The length of a wave of the ex- 
treme red is such that it would require 36.918 of 
them placed end to end to cover one inch, while 
64,631 of the extreme violet waves would be requir- 
ed to span the same distance. 

Now, the velocity of light, in round numbers, is 
190,000 miles per second, Reducing this to inches, 
and multiplying the number thus found by 36,918, 
we obtain the number of waves of the extreme red 
in 190,000 miles, All these waves enter the eye, 
and hit the retina at the back of the eye in one sec- 
ond. The number of shocks per second necessary 
to the production of the impression of red is there- 
fore four hundred and fifty-one millions of millions. 
In a similar manner it may be found that the num- 
ber of shocks corresponding to the impression of 
violet is seven hundred and eighty-nine millions of 
millions. All space is filled with matter oscillating 
at such rates. From eyery star waves of these di- 
mensions move with the velocity of light like spher- 
ical shells outward. And in the ether, just as in 
the water, the motion of every particle is the alge- 
braic sum of all the separate motions imparted to it. 
Still, one motion does not blot the other out; or, if 
extinction occur at one point, it is made good at 
some other point. Every star declares by its light 
its own undamaged individuality, as if it alone had 
sent its thrills through space. 





Mme. Amalie Joachim. 


Mme. Clara Schumann and Mme. Amalie Joachim, 
friends in life and blood relations in art, have united 
for the purpose of giving concerts in Vienna, Both 
fair artists are valued old acquaintances of ours, 
though, it is true, in a different sense. The last 
time, and the last time but one, as well as at any 
time previous, that Mme. Schumann visited Vienna, 
she was already a most popular virtuosa; young 
“Clara Wieck” enjoyed great celebrity which sub- 
sequently, even from the name of Schumann, gained 
only greater significance and recognition, but not a 
higher character. Amalie Joachim, on the contra- 
ry, now appears for the first time in Vienna as an 
cckanwialaed vocal celebrity ; we saw her, among 
ourselves, rise from very modest beginnings. As 
Mile. Weiss, she was, on the completion of her fif- 
teenth year, employed, or, more strictly speaking, 
not employed, for a time at the Kirntnerthor Thea- 
ter, for the parts entrusted to her hardly ever rose 
higher than those ef confidantes, and were calcula- 
ted rather to retard than to forward any natural 
ability. I can still see her before me, with her 
young budding figure, her deep blue eyes, and her 
earnest bell-like voice, as she sang, in the character 
of a gipsy girl (in Rubinstein’s Kinder der Haide), 
the marriage song, and beat the tambourine. <A 
little performance, but pleasing both to eye and ear. 
The management, however, still hesitated in confid- 
ing to her more important things. As I look 
through my old theatrical notices, I find Fatima in 
Oberon is the greatest, nay, the only important, part 
which Mlle. Weiss sang here. In a criticism on 
Jessonda (April, 1861), I see that the management is 
called upon to entrust Mlle. Weiss with Amazili, 
a sympathetic part, which, when presented in Mlle, 
Solzer’s vocal acquafortis, threatened to burn her 
hearers. My proposal was disregarded ; the man- 
agement appeared to be merely deterred by the 
young artist's Want of dramatic animation, and to 
overlook her good qualities. That the latter were 
valuable and capable of development, was very soon 
shown, when Mlle. Weiss—tired of watching over 
Norma’s two children, or, for a change, Verdi’s two 
Leonoras—went to Hanover, where her wings soon 
grew with greater dramatic efforts. All the Guelphs, 
leaders of tone, or leaders of fon, went raving about 
her, and “Er, der herrlichste von Allen” (‘He, the 
grandest of them all”) made her his wife. This hap- 
py marriage with Joseph Joachim fully matured 
what was still undeveloped in the lady's musical 
talent. No singer could have a better master than 
Joachim, or a more beautiful model for her singing 
than his violin playing. It is very certain that 
since then the lady’s execution has caught much of 
the noble and sustained expression, the spirited 
treatment, and beautifully rounded form, which dis- 
tiuguish Joachim’s playing. , These qualities, com- 
bined with the deep and soft character of her voice, 
andthe amiable repose of her disposition, pre-emi- 
nently fitted Mme. Joachim first. for oratorio and 
then for the German Lied. In this sphere of art she 
has achieved a great reputation all over Germany, 
and carried off, at the first musical festivals, not 
many wreaths less than her lord and master with 
his violin. 

That the brilliancy of Joachim’s name has mate- 
rially facilitated and smoothed her career need not 
on that account be denied; such a state of things is 
far more satisfactory than that when the process is 
reversed, and a man basks in the sunshine emana- 
ting from his wife. Thus, then, Mme. Joachim- 
Weiss came before us, after ten years’ absence, as a 
person well-known, and yet a new acquaintance, 

The pretty girl had grown into a stately and 
beautiful woman; the talented beginner had become 
a real artist. She was loudly applauded at the first 
concert, but pleased even far more at the second; a 
result quite in keeping with the nature of her talent. 
which does not dazzle or take her hearers by storm, 
but attracts them more and more, the better it is 
known, and eventually holds them spell-bound. We 
heard thie lady sing very beautifully an air by Han 
del, Lieder by Schubert and Brahms, and, lastly, 
the first five pieces from Schumann’s Frauenliche 
und Leben. The last might, perhaps, be more agi- 
tated by passion, but no one can object to a calm, 
refined reading like that of Mme. Joachim, provided 
only it be subjectively true and full of feeling. The 
deepest impression was produced by the lady in the 
smaller songs, where the predominating features re- 
tire, as it were, behind a certain generality of feel- 
ing. Mme. Joachim had to repeat both.—Neue Ber- 
liner Musikzeitung. 
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“St. Paul” at St. Paul's, 
By G, A. Macrarren. 


The oratorio is a development of an office of the 
primitive Western Church, which was preserved tn 
the Reformed use established by Luther, This 
office, still periodically fulfilled in Rome, is the 
musical recital of the story of the Passion, at East- 
ertide, from one or other of the Gospels, in a semi- 
dramatic form ; the object being to keep the sacred 
narrative alive in the memory of the faithful, and to 
render it most impressive by vitalizing the several 
persons who appear in the history, with an individ- 
ual representative to deliver the words that each is 
recorded to have said, 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, the appli- 
cation of this means of addressing a public was 
extended from the single, special, historic subject, 
to divers, various, and generally moral themes, and 
the performances instituted in the oratory by St. 
Filippo Neri were in a didactic form. Half a hun- 
toe | years later, the musical works were distinctly 
dramas, which were represented in churches as the 
most effectual means of conveying religious and 
ethical instruction, In the seventeenth century the 
term “oratorio,” as defining the relation of such 
works to the part of a church wherein they were 
given, was adopted by authors who furnished liter- 
ary matter for the compositions in question, and it 
has become the distinctive art term by which they 
are described. The personification of abstract 
moral ideas gave place to the dramatization of inci- 
dents in sacred history, more frequently those of the 
old than of the new dispensation, The performance 
of oratorios was discontinued in churches and 
transferred to the theatres, where it was restricted 
for the most part to the season of Lent; and, in 
our times, Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi have con- 
tributed to the number of these sacred lyrical 
dramas, 

Such is, in brief, the progress of the oratorio in 
Italy. where however, desecrated as it has been by 
the style of its treatment and the locality of its per- 
formance, its ecclesiastical association is still main- 
tained in the Passion recitals first named. In 
Germany, its relation to the Church has never been 
infracted; for, though oratorios are given as often 
as otherwise in concert rooms, this is with a view to 
the expedieney of the occasion, and always with the 
idea of their being written for the Church, and 
appropriate to sacred buildings. It was Luther's 
express intention that the highest art means should 
illtstrate the recitation of the Passion story at the 
Easter celebration, and successive musicians, accor- 
dingly, as the art advanced, exerted ever their 
utmost powers upon works for this purpose, Con- 
siderably later, other subjects were admitted into 
the scope of the oratorio; in the south, there has 
been far wider latitude in the arrangement of the 
form of these compositions, making it more dramat- 
ie and filling it more freely with non-scriptural 
poetry, than in the north ; but the class of works has 
not there been appropriated to secular insti- 
tutions. 

In England, the very name of oratorio was 
unknown, until Handel produced a work of the class 
it defines, This was /sther, which was written 


during his abode at the mansion of the Duke of 


Chandos, in the summer of 1720, and it was private- 
ly performed there, It was nearly twelve years 
afterwards that it was first given in public. Its 
attraction then at the concert-room in Villiers 
Street, induced Handel himself to produce it at the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and the perform- 
ance of a sacred composition in a theatre was thus 
apologetically advertised: “N.B,—There will be no 
acting on the stage, but the house will be fitted up 
in a decent manner for the audience. The music to 
be disposed after the manner of the Coronation 
Service.” The success of Lsther established the 
“oratorio or sacred drama” as a department of art 
in which musicians might address the public with 
certainty of welcome according to their merit, 

The performance of these works was given in 
theatres only—the King’s, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
Covent Garden; but not without raising the scruples 
of serious people. To meet these, when the Messiah 
was reproduced here in 17453, after its success in 
Dublin, the name of the composition was withheld, 
as too holy for announcement in a playbill, and the 
work was advertised as ‘A Sacred Oratorio,” this 
title referring to the nature of the subject, and not 
to the source of the text, since other oratorios simi- 
larly derived were not so distinguished, It was not 
till this masterpiece was given in the chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital, in 1750, under its original name, 
that it seems to have been duly accepted in London ; 





whence the inference is, that, there needed ecclesi- 
astical sanction to authorize the approbation of the 
holiest of themes to musical use, though its adoption 
in the other arts of poetry and painting had never 
been questioned. The same work was the first, out 
of the range of strictly Church music, that was inclu- 
ded in the performances of the Three Choir 
Festivals; this was at Hereford, 1759, and its intro- 
duction there with others of its class, had been 
matter of discussion almost ever since, one earnest 
set of thinkers assuming that a church was an unfit 
arena for the most powerful and impressive setting 
forth of sacred subjects, in exact opposition to the 
arguments that had been urged against their pres- 
entation in secular edifices. The world at large 
accepts the oratorio as a class of work worthy to 
exercise the noblest genius, and capable of edifying 
the best cultivated public; a section of the public 
would exclude it from performance in theatres and 
concert rooms because of its too great sacredness 
for such localities; while another section would 
exclude it from churches, which locality they ad- 
vance as being too sacred for such works. This is 
an anomaly, which, to have prevailed at all, has 
prevailed too long ; and it is cause for felicitation to 
earnest thinkers, that the time seems to be at hand 
for disregarding, if not abolishing, such inconsis- 
tency. 

Besides these contrarieties and contradictions in 
public views as to the destination of the oratorio, 
the Church of England itself, or its authorities, have 
had wide fluctuations in their general estimation of 
music in reference to Church use, even as an element 
of the daily ritual. In old times, in places where 
the means were competent, it was the custom to 
employ the highest available resources of the art in 
the Church’s service. So, in the Chapel Royal, 
there was always a full band, the members of which 
were styled “Gentlemen” of the institution, the 
instrumentalists having this appellation in common 
with the singers. There is ample evidence of this, 
as well in the cheque-books and like documents, as 
in pictorial representations of the chapel with the 
full band discharging its functions. In St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, again, though no instrumental band was 
comprised in the establishment, it was usual to have 
one on special oceasions; at the Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, for instance, Purcell’s Te Deum 
was annually performed with complete orchestral 
requirements, from almost the time of the opening 
of the new cathedral, until 17438, when the setting 
of the hymn by Handel, in celebration of the battle 
of Dettingen, was produced, and in the following 
vear this work was subtituted for Purcell’s, and it 
was given at the recurrence of the Festival every 
vear for nearly a century. It was early in the fifth 
decade of the present hundred years that this long 
standing usage was discontinued. The Church 
authorities, I am assured, came then to the most 
strange, since totally unaccountable conclusion, that 
instruments of the viol class were profane, were of 
worldly and fleshly, if not diabolical suggestion, 
and were thus inapt for use within sacred precincts, 
I (pardon the personality) am assured too that the 
Times newspaper 4 ed this extraordinary tenet ; 
and hence it must be admitted that, within and 
without the circle of the church, it was entertained 
by those who could think seriously, if perhaps not 
wisely. Under the ordainmeut of these authorities, 
the yearly orchestra which the Royal Society of 
Musicians furnish for the benefit of their fellow 
charity the Sons of the Clergy, was disallowed to 
perform in the Metropolitan Church; under their 
ordainment, the instruments employed to solemnize 
the Burial Service of the Duke of Wellington, in 
1852, were those only whch ce nstitute the German 
bands, which annoy some and, let us hope, delight 
others at our street corners; and for these cornets 
and clarionets, and the like, in addition to the organ, 
Sir John Goss had to compose his funeral music; 
and under their ordainment also, for the Sons of the 
Clergy Bicentary Festival in 1854, the same distin- 
guished musician was limited to the same means in 
the composition of his anthem. Any other occasion 
may serve to discuss the relation of violins and 
theology, military instruments and Chureh rites; 
let it however here be protested on art grounds, 
that nothing could be more inconsistent than the 
combination of wind instruments, each of them 
expressing the will and feeling of the player, with 
that multitudinous wind instrument hone tone is 
inflexible to the player's control, and which is an 
aggregate of imitations of the specialities of all the 
brass and reed instruments. On another occasion 
these same authorities relaxed their rigor against 
bows and strings, and permitted not only their 
presence within the hallowed aisles, but the perform- 





ance of an oratorio intact, a sacred oratorio, that 
very Messiah which was in some sort unrecognized 
before it was given in a sacred buiiding, and had 
since been deemed inappropriate to such a site. 
This was in 1861, when it was desirable to raise 
funds to defray the cost of the great organ of 
Messrs. Hill and Son, lately purchased from the 
Panopticon, and to help towards the decoration of 
the church, and the Feast of St. Paul was celebrated 
by a performance of this work by a band of some 
seventy, and chorus of very far larger number, and 
the most popular solo vocalists of the day. Sir 
John Goss, in his capacity of Cathedral Organist, 
presided over this, which, in spite of myriad obsta- 
cles, was artistically a successful performance. Had 
it been fiscally so, one may suppose it might not 
have been the sole occasion of holding a musical 
festival in honor of the Feast of St. Paul, in the 
building dedicated to him.’ It was first intended 
that, most fitly, Mendelssohn's oratcrio which depicts 
the character and career of the Apostle, should have 
been the work to celebrate his Conversion ; but the 
comparatively better knowledge of the other orato- 
rio among the executants was expected to ensure a 
proportionately better performance, while its com- 
paratively better knowledge among the public was 
expected to ensure a proportionately better atten- 
dance, They who were present concur in expressions 
of marvel at the wondrous effects of the combined 
elements of sound on this oecasion in that stupen- 
dous medium of sonority, aud there needs be no 
strain of imagination for every one to feel that they 
must have been indeed sublime. The pecuniary 
results have not been made public. Is the sale of 
guinea and half-guinea tickets the just guage of such 
an undertaking’s value, or are heart impressions and 
trains of thought, the one that may flow on for a 
lifetime, the other that may be indelible ? 

The admission in England of the oratorio to what 
is elsewhere its natural home, the church—and 
admission as a lawful child, rather than as a found- 
ling, if it ever obtain general recognition, will date 
from the performance of Bach’s Passion, at Easter- 
tide, iu Westminster Abbey, in 1871. The pretext 
of benefiting a charity, which, as an apology for 
oratorio performances, has too long equivocated and 
therefore damaged the question of their propriety 
within ecclesiastical walls, was not then set up in its 
justification; neither was that of raising money for 
Church uses, It was deemed that here, as in other 
lands, the teaching of sacred history on the anniver- 
saries of its chief events, would be enforced by the 
appropriating of the highest of art accessories to 
its elucidation. The great and devout work of the 
great and devout master, which illustrates the Pas- 
sion after the old Roman wise which Luther 
preserved, but boundlessly surpasses in excellence 
every other endeavor to do justice to this hallowed 
purpose, was given in our Abbey with an effect 
that cannot pass away. It constituted a Special 
Service, all who attended which must have experi- 
enced a special intluence, aud this influence can only 
have been for the highest good. The Abbey per- 
formance was repeated at the due season in 1872; 
and the example of the Dean and Chapter was 
adopted in some smaller institutions, where Handel’s 
Passion and his Messiah were given, less completely 
perhaps, but with the same purpose of elevating 
public feeling to the level of the great eommemora- 
tion. In like manner to the Abbey, these churches 
opened their performance freely to the public; and 
though the zeal of diversely thinking parties led 
them violently to reprobate the employment of this 
means of religious instruction, there are reasons to 
believe that the experiment—for as yet it can only 
be accounted as such—was successful, and reasons 
to wish for the permanence of the practice. 

In the same spirit and with corresponding means, 
the Conversion of St. Paul is to be celebrated on the 
coming 25th of January, in our Cathedral. This is 
not to be a Special Service, but the ordinary 
performance of Evensong with a copious selection 
from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio to constitute the 
anthem. As well as this eminently suitable manner 
of celebrating the day, there will be an appropriate 
sermon, Else everything will proceed as at the 
usual Evening service at 4 o'clock, the public will 
be freely admitted, and there will be no offertory. 
To give effect to the music—anthem, let it be called 
—the choir will be amplified to the extent of 60 or 
70 boys and men, and be supported by a band of 
about 40. These will occupy the usual locality of 
the singers at the Daily Service, which will be 
enlarged to accommodate them. The solos will be 
sustained by members of the Cathedral choir, boys 
and men, the auxiliaries of which, all professional, 
will only assist as chorus. The whole of the 
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musical functionaries will be identified with the 
ecclesiastical duties of the day, by being vested in 
surplices, which, for the players, will have the 
sleeves so looped up as to leave freedom to the arms 
and hands. The objectors to musical festivals in 
churches have made a point, which is assumed to 


be a strong one, of the profanity of exercising a. 


carpenter's calling within the hallowed precincts ; 
accordingly, it is expressly stipulated in the provis- 
ions for the coming occasion, that sounding of 
hammer and piercing of nail shall not take place in 
the building; so, as the desks will not be e.ected 
by miracle, all joiner’s work for their preparation 
will be performed outside. The suggestion of this 
great measure—great as a vigorous step in the 
onward progress cf the times, great as a method of 
instructiug and refining the public by means of an 
art which almost shares the sacredness of religion— 
is due entirely to the new organist, Dr. Stainer. 
On him rests also the responsibility of the entire 
arrangements, which must be entangled enough to 
engross all his thoughts, as will that of conducting 
the performance. It is his own avowal that he 
receives the most cordial support of the Dean and 
Chapter, which is highly to their credit; it is not 
everybody of this nature that appreciates an officer 
who can devise what is as much for the advantage 
of their institution as for the benefit of the public, 
and in admiring the confidence of the ruling body, 
a commendation is expressed of him in whom they 
worthily confide. 

The duration of the extended anthem may not, it 
seems, exceed some three quarters of an hour. 
Great ingenuity was needed then, in the selection of 
such portions of the oratorio as would present the 
most salient features of St. Paul’s character and 
works, and yet come within the closely limited space 
of time, and such ingenuity has been well exercised. 
The compilation shows the Apostle, first, as experi- 
encing his conversion, second, as preaching the 
gospel, and third, as suffering for the truth’s sake 
and as being glorified for his works on earth to pre- 
pare men for heaven, 

The first section will begin with the Tenor Reci- 
tative, “And as he journeyed,” including the 
poets of the miracle of the arrest of Saul, in 

his course of persecution, by the voice from heaven. 
The Chorus, the finest, grandest and most impressive 
in the work, “Rise up and shine,” will follow. 
Then the Choral “Sleepers, wake,” which is most 
important to the selection, as being in fact the motto 
of the oratorio, the words of the first stanza being 
inscribed upon the title-page, and the music of the 
three lines wate the main feature of the overture ; 
and again, as being a particular comment on the 

receding chorus, which in itself especially cele- 

rates the awakening of man from the gross dark- 
ness of ignorance to the light of truth. The fine 
tune of this Choral is ascribed to the year 1599, so 
that, in its present form, it dates not to the time of 
the author of the Reformation ; but it is abviously 
an adaptation of a far earlier ecclesiastical melody, 
and thus its phrases cannot have been unknown to 
Luther, and whoever penned the hymn must have 
been imbued with his spirit. It has often been said 
that Mendelssohn was in some degree indebted 
to an earlier work for his bright graphic thought of 
employing brass instruments, with their majestic 
summons that might awaken a sleeping world 
from the lethargy of ages, for the interludes 
between the several lines of this tune. 

The work referred to is the production of a most 
diffident anonymous amateur, an oratorio of small 
merit which was published at Hamburg, in 1778, 
under the title of The Disciple at Emmaus. Among 
many other Chorals, this tune truly occurs therein 
to the 2d verse of the hymn, “Jesus Christ ist wie- 
der kommen,” and it stands in the same key of D in 
which the author of St. Paul has set it; but the ryth- 
mical arrangement of the notes is remarkably dif- 
ferent. There are parts moreover in the score for 
two horns and one trumpet, but these are quite sub- 
ordinate to those for the violins, hautboys, and 
basses, which stand above and below them; hence, 
to put an end to the allegation, itis clear that if the 
idea of the trumpet interludes be taken from this 
piece, he who took it must have doubly tasked his 
invention in setting aside the old thought to make 
way for his original, brilliant and poetical concep- 
tion. In due succession, the Recitative “And his 
companions,” aud the great typical Air, “Oh God 
have mercy,” wlll next come ; to be followed by the 
Recitative, ‘And there was a disciple,” and the Air 
with Chorus, “I praise Thee, O Lord,” which may 
be regarded as Saul’s apprehension of the grace that 
was awaiting him in his coming baptism, and as the 
encouraging voice ofhis newly awakened conscience. 





The Recitative will ensue “And Ananias went his 
way,” and the final Chorus of the First Part, “Oh, 
great is the depth,” which completes this famous 
scene of the Conversion. 

The second section will comprise the Recitative 
“And Paul came,” showing how St. Paul was called 
to his apostleship; the duet for Paul and Barnabas, 
“Now we are ambassadors,” which, in its gentle ear- 
nestness, bespeaks the meek and loving spirit of the 
holy men who went forth to preach Jesus to fhe 
world; and the Chorus, “How lovely are the mes- 
sengers” in which the beauty of their mission, more 
than its labors and cares, is sweetly represented. 

The third section of these cleverly pt pieces 
will begin with the Recitative, “And they all perse- 
cuted Paul,” with the ensuiug Air for tenor accom- 
panied by the violoncello, ‘Be thou faithful.” After 
this, the Recitative, “And Paul sent,” in which the 
Apostle takes leave of the Ephesians, and the Quar- 
tet with chorus “Far be it,” wherein the weeping 
congregation utter their regrets for him whose les- 
sons of love to one another have peculiarly drawn 
their affections to himself. The Chorus, “See what 
love,” will follow,—a reflection on Paul’s labors and 
their result, picturing the peace of mind which re- 
wards the steadfast pursuit of a high purpose. Last- 
ly, there will be the conclusion of the narrative in 
the Recitative “And though he be offered,” which 
intro luces the Chorus, “Not only unto him” that 
terminates the oratorio. 

This epitome of Mendelssohn’s work has a sort of 
completeness, which will make it eminently inter- 
esting and perfectly suitable to the occasion, An 
oratorio will thus, for the first time in England, be 
integrated in the Church Service, and it will be won- 
derful if, in this position, invested with all the asso- 
ciations of the place and the time, of the season that 
is illustrated, and of the solemnity to which it will 
be made incidental, the effect of the music be not 
deeply penetrating. It would be vain to attempt to 
foretell the issue of what can but be regarded as an 
experiment ; still it may be hoped that in restoring 
thus the English Church Service to the grandeur of 
long bygone times, very much may be’ added to its 
attractiveness, and, what is of far loftier importance, 
very much indeed to its impressiveness, 

Here may be stated, as bearing on the question of 
the presentation of oratorios in church, that it is de- 
signed to celebrate the approach of Easter, in 1873, 
at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, with a series of per- 
formances, on the Friday evenings throughout Lent, 
of Bach’s setting of the Passion as narrated in the 
Gospel of St. John. They will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Barnby, the instigator and conductor of 
the Abbey performances of the Matthew Passion. 
Such a course as this cannot be ineffective in pre- 
paring the minds and hearts of visitants for the so- 
lemnity of the coming season, in preparing them to 
estimate the sorrows that were borne for man, and 
in vivifying the historic lesson which the Church 
then teaches, 

Music has been mainly considered but as a deco- 
ration at most, wholly dispensable if not quite re- 
dundant, of the Church’s Service; it may now be 
proved to be an essential element of the Service it- 
self. The change may work much for art in giving 
musicians an object and a responsibility far beyond 
any they have at present; it may work more for re- 
ligion, in bringing multitudes who would else be 
careless of them to receive its lessons, and in ad- 
dressing these lessons to the living feelings of audi- 
tors instead of to their cold understanding. Church 
authorities may be slow to acknowledge that this 
great change, if it come about, was due to men of 
another calling, but their acknowledgment is not 
needed. The world will be indebted to Mr. Barnby 
and Dr. Stainer, and such other artists as may aid 
them in the fulfilment of their difficult self-imposed 
task, for any good that may spring from the adop- 
tion of Oratorios in Church.—Lon. Mus. Times. 








Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Jan. 20.—Rubinstein and Wieniaw- 
ski have said farewell to us and we shall hear them 
no more until next Spring, when they will return 
from their Western tour, The last concerts took 
place at thc Academy of Music on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, Jan. 8th and 9th. The pro- 
gramme of the first was as follows: 

Overture to “Oberon”’..........+-eeeeeeeeee sees Weber. 


Concerto, No. 2, F major...........-.++ee0+ Rubinstein. 
Anton Rubinstein. 





WE COND si inci en cdndcciceicccnnvades Mendelssohn. 
H. Wicniawski. 

Vorspiel; “Lohengrin”.............eeeeeeeeee Wagner. 

Ge Nha sos cdas cucaveccesscaqgucasscceveces Beethoven. 

Wi TRNGOG INGO oo 5 hie sec iw vews'ce ceccndss Scarlatti. 
Anton Rubinstein. 

Fisatalote, “TE PIN ins sc occcnsccessecnsscseces Ernst. 
H. Wiesiawski. 

Schubert’s Hungarian March..........2.-0++-0++ Liszt. 


The Beethoven Sonata was the one in C-sharp mi- 
nor, No, 14, commonly called “Moonlight,” and the 
Violin Concerto that in E minor. Rubinstein play- 
ed with his customary power, and, heing recalled 
after the Cat’s Fugue, gave his famous arrangement 
of the march from ‘The Ruins of Athens.” As for 
the orchestra, I need only say that it was that of 
Theodore Thomas ! 

At the second concert Rubinstein played Mozart’s 
D minor Concerto, and several other pieces. On 
Monday last the great pianist gave his matinée d’ 
adieu, at which he played no less than fourteen se- 
lections, including four of Schumann’s pieces, four 
arrangements by Liszt, Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, Beethoven’s Turkish March, a Beethoven 
Sonata, the overture to Eymont, and a Nocturne and 
Scherzo of his own. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 11, came the third of 
the Thomas Symphony Soirées, which are now gen- 
erally regarded as the best of our musical cnter- 
tainments. Mr. Thomas offered us: 


Symphony. G minor......ccsccccccescccccccees Mozart. 
Concerto, No, 4, G. 7. Dian etccniauves Beethoven. 
Mr. Anton Rubinstein. 

Overture. “Manfred”’.... 2... ...cceececeeces Schumann. 

an. Fantaisie, } 
Wi NE, © SB ducnascdscnegiceregaccuscagacceues Chopin 
Symphonic Poem: “Hungaria’’...............6++ Liszt. 


Mr. Thomas combines a perfect repose of manner 
with all the qualities essential to a leader, and 
throughout the symphony all the crescendos, dimin- 
uendos, and fine gradations of light and shade were 
accomplished, apparently, without effort on the part 
of either conductor or orchestra. As this was Ru- 
binstein’s very last appearance in New York for the 
present, his performance naturally attracted an un- 
usual degree of attention. As we come to know 
him better we find that we can never tell just how 
he is going to play, even if it is a piece-which we 
have heard him render half a score of times, Usu- 
ally, however, it is only a variation in degrees of ex- 
cellence, and we are willing that our curiosity 
should be piqued at the beginning. 

He played the Concerto magnificently, more than 
realizing all that we could have expected; but, I 
regret to say he marred and defaccd that noble 
composition by the introduction of cadenzas in a 
style utterly at variance from the spirit of the work 
or the composer. Of course there is not the slight- 
est objection to his executing an Indian war dance 
on the piano, if he chooses to do so; but, when he 
introduces one into the middle of a Beethoven Con- 
certo it is time to remonstrate. The Chopin Fanta- 
sie (op. 49), was finely rendered, and the first of the 
Etudes, the lovely one in E major (op. 10), was giv- 
en with all the accuracy, all the clearness, all the 
ideal pathos and passion with which Chopin himself 
might have played it. The second Etude, that in C 
minor, was played with an utter disregard of any 
rhythm, and a general mixing up of notes which 
was qfite unnecessary, and which seemed almost 
like affectation on the part of the performer. 

The fourth Symphony concert will take place on 
Saturday evening, Feb. Ist, when Schumann's E- 
flat Symphony will be performed, and Anna Mehlig 
will play Chopin’s Second Concerto. 

This brings me to the third Philharmonic concert, 
which came on Saturday evening, Jan. 18th. It 
opened with Weber’s Overture to Oberon, a piece 


just good enough to be enjoyed without requiring 


any sustained attention. Then came Mr. S. B. 
Mi1s, the pianist of the evening, and of course he 
played Chopin’s Second Concerto, which is the reg- 
lar thing for himdo,. He rendered the entire work 
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with extraordinary delicacy and precision, and, I 
think I may say, with patience considering the bad- 
ness of the orchestral accompaniment, which must 
have been torture to him. In spite of this draw- 
back his treatment of the work, and especially of 
the famous Adagio, was such as to gain the ap- 
plause alike of critics and connoisseurs, The next 
piece was the Hirtengesang (for Orchestra) from 
Liszt’s new Oratorium “Christus,” concerning which 
the less is said the better. 

Mme. Camitxa Urso followed with Mozart’s Con- 
certo for the Violin in D, opus 121. This lady has 
no laurels to win here, as there are few violinists 
among the many who have visited New York, who 
are as well known and as highly esteemed as she. 
I have heard no ftiolin playing, since Sarasate left 
us, which satisfied me so thoroughly as hers. She 
is the soul of Poetry, and the tone she draws from 
her instrument is of marvelous sweetness. If every- 
thing necessary to perfection could be combined in 
one player, I should desire her bowing to be 
stronger ; but that, with her, is a physical impossibil- 
ity. 

The second part of the programme was entirely 
occupied by Schumann’s magnificent Symphony in 
C, which some people (and their number is increas- 
ing yearly) think is the greatest ever written. I 
am content to consider its positive rather than its 
relative grandeur, and wish I could praise the ren- 
dering as highly as I can the work itself. Truth, 
however, compels me to state that it was indifferent- 
ly played, and many of the most beautiful passages 
were so rendered as to be scarcely intelligible. 

In my last letter I had not space enough to men- 
tion the fourth, and last, of the series of Soirées at 
Steinway’s, by Messrs. Mitts and Damroscu, (Jan. 2.) 
The programme included a Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, (E flat,) by Mozart. A Sonata for Violin, 
with piano accompaniment, (G minor,) by Giuseppe 
Tartini, and Schumann's Second Trio, F major, opus 
80, played by Messrs. Mills, Damrosch and Bergner. 
Mr. Mills played a Melodie “Reproach” in D flat, by 
F, Brandies, Chopin’s ‘““Berceuse” and the Tarantelle 
in A flat, op. 48, by the same composer. - 

The Onstow Quartetrte Cvs, now in their second 
season, have begun a series of Classical Concerts at 
De Gaimo Hall. At the first concert, Jan. 8, Ruben- 
stein’s Quartet in F, and a Quintet in G minor, by 
F. Zitterbart, were performed, 

The Brooxtyy Purtnarmontc Soctety have in 
Rehearsal for their next concert (Feb. 8,) Bristow’s 
“Areadian Symphony,” and Mendelssohn's “Mid- 


summer-night’s Dream” music. 
A. A. C. 
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Concerts. 


We are behindhand in our fortnightly review, 
and must begin as far back as Jan. 3d and 6th, 
with the fine concert of the AroLLo CLuB, giv- 
en twice over in the great Music Hall, that all 
the friends of active and associate members 
might have an opportunity to hear. And a 
most eager interest was manifested upon both 
occasions. Never in this city have we heard so 
capital a chorus of male singers ; the voices 
being of the choicest quality in all the four 
parts, —particularly the smooth, sweet, clearly 
soaring upper tenors and the rich, mellow, 
manly basses,—and their ensemble very perfect 
under the careful training and the sure and nice 
conductorship of Mr. B. J. Lana. They num- 





ber nearly a dozen voices of each part, filling 
the great hall singularly well for so small but 
compact a crowd, and their whole performance 
was obviously a marked improvement upon 
that of a year ago, good as that then seemed to 
most of us. 

The programme was the same for both eve- 
nings, except that there was an orchestra the 
second time, for certain accompaniments and 
Overtures, which could not be procured the 
first time. The first part began with Beetho- 
ven’s fiery Coriolanus Overture, given with great 
spirit by the orchestra, not ineffectively fore- 
shadowed on the first night by an arrangement 
for two Chickering pianos played by Mr. Lane 
and his pupils Messrs. SumNER, APTHORP and 
Tucker. Then followed three of the more 
classical order of male part-songs (of which the 
repertoire cannot be very large): ‘‘The Cheer- 
ful Wanderer,” by Mendelssohn; ‘‘The Night,” 
by Schubert, full of ‘‘heaven-like peace” and 
“stars in solemn measure ;” and a ‘‘Rhine Wine 
Song” by Robert Franz. The first two were 
beautifully sung; the third, as original and fine 
a composition of its kind as either of them, but 
very spirited and soaring, ringing with a storm 
of rapid echoes, trying to voice and breath, and 
withal perhaps too local in its theme, too Ger- 
man in its words, for those whosing in English, 
showed more of conscious effort and hardly 
seemed to pass at its full worth. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was reserved for the sweet, 
sentimental melody of Abt, which followed: 
‘‘A May Night ;” of course they were taken by 
the bit of tenor solo at the end of each stanza: 
“Oh night, thou holy, silent night,” which was 
indeed sung most musically, in tones sweet and 
strong and finely shaded, with pure and finish- 
ed style, and with a chaste fervor, by Dr. 
LanaMAID. Both evenings this had to be re- 
peated. And so had Kiicken’s ‘‘On the Rhine,” 
with its invocation to the Loreley, for Bass and 
Tenor solo, in which the deep full tones and 
the mature style of Mr. WETHERBEE, and the 
singularly fresh and beautiful tenor of Mr. 
CHENERY, so individual in its timbre, caused 
great delight. 

The first part closed with Beethoven's ‘‘Cho- 
rus of Dervishes,” one of the most signal in- 
stances of the composer’s imaginative faculty of 
conjuring up, by the mere spell of tones and 
rhythm, scenes he had nevervisited. With the 
whirling orchestral accompaniment, the wild 
shouts of ‘‘Kaaba !”, and the short relentless 
fits of minor melody, it summons before us with 
a terrible vividness, yet with a strange fascina- 
tion, all the fanatical fever and barbaric fury 
of the Mahomedan devotees anid the ruins of 
old Greece. It was executed to a charm, and 
the ‘‘Turkish March” succeeded apvly, when 
there was an orchestra, receding decrescendo in 
the distance, to complete the scene. This one 
selection, to our feeling, is worth a thousand 
part-songs for male voices any time. 

Part II. opened with ‘‘The Fair Melusina” 
Overture, charmingly rendered by ful! orches- 
tra, and not indistinctly sketched in the eight- 
hand performance. ‘The Woodland Rose,” 
by Fischer, was a sweet and gentle strain of 
nicely blended harmony. Hatton’s ‘‘Tars’ 
Song,” a very clever, breezy composition of its 
kind, went ‘‘cheerily” enough, the leading 
tenor ringing out bravely on his high C’s, An- 





other English song, by Arthur Sullivan, for 
triple quartet: ‘‘The long day closes,” of a se- 
rene and serious character, pleased very much. 
And now it was well to break the monotony 
of part-songs by something larger, grander; 
and the superb double chorus, in praise of 
Bacchus, from Mendelssohn’s Antigone, was 
given with full orchestra, with crisp precision 
and aright buoyant and inspiring energy; if it 
was not as loudly applauded as the sentimental 
sweets of Abt and Kiicken with their bits of 
solo, we cannot think that it was less enjoyed. 
Would it not be a noble task, and quite within 
the means of the Apollo Club, to bring out some 
day all of the ‘‘Antigone” music?’ Mere 
part-song singing (at least without mixed 
voices) finds its limit sooner than one antici- 
pates, and will inevitably become monotonous 
after the first hour, however perfect in its way. 
Quite happily, however, was the programme 
relieved this time by larger things, while the 
part songs were in the main discreetly chosen 
both ‘‘quantitatively and qualitatively,” if we 
may use such metaphysical jargon. An ‘‘Eve- 
ning Song,” by Naater, followed, and the con- 
cert closed with the bibulous German’s aspira- 
tion that he might be a whale in an Atlantic 
ocean of ‘‘Champagne” ;—innocent enough in 
music! 

We heartily congratulate the ‘‘Apollo” on its 
great success so far, and look forward with in- 
terest to its next tuneful invitation. 

Sympnoyy Concerts. The fifth of the series 
(Jan. 9) had a fine audience, and though the 
programme offered little of the grandly excit- 
ing, or of the extraordinary, it gave real pleas- 
ure and won approbation, —possibly not entire- 


ly unanimous. 


Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus”’.......+....ee0e005 Beethoven. 
Pianoforte Concerto, No. 3,in G minor, op. 58. 


Moscheles. 

J.C, D. Parker. 
Overture to ‘‘Les Abencerages”’..........+.+ Cherubini. 
**Concerto for the Oboe, in F minor............. Rietz. 


August Kutzleb. 
Symphony, No. 6, in C major (second time)...Mozart. 


The Coriolanus Overture is as grand, howev- 
er, and as exciting, with as lovely a relief of 
tenderness and pathos, as any orchestral work 
we know of in so short aform. It went well 
and made the deep impression that it always 
does; it bears the stamp divine of true, trans- 
cendant genius. The Overture to Cherubini’s 
opera Les Abencerages, which takes its subject 
from the reconquest of Grenada from the Moors, 
—its name reminding many of us of one of our 
first French class books, ‘‘Gonsalve de Cordo- 
va” by flowery Florian,—is one of the most 
spirited and brilliant of his masterworks in 
that form. It is largely scored, and has a 
stately martial ring in the opening and closing 
movement, with middle passages of bright, 
fresh melody and delicate, ingenious contra- 
puntal finesse, very charming, but not so very 
easy of execution; this part of it was blurred a 
little, but, as a whole, the overture proved its 
right to be heard much oftener than it has 
been here, this being only the second time in 
Boston, if we mistake not. 

As compositions, the two solos are not highly 
stimulating, though good in their way, especially 
the G-minor Concerto by Mocheles, a work of ster- 
ling excellence and graceful, learned, genial 
musicianship, which surely it was no excess of piety 
to hold up in the light a second time in a city where 
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all the dozen great piano concertos have become as 
familiar as household words, while a work of such 
old and high repute as this had never once been 
heard in public here until two years ago. Mr. 
Parker made a good mark for himself by his 
remarkably clean, distinct, refined, artistic rendering 
of all three movements. He has the rare virtue of 
a perfectly firm and even tempo always, yet with- 
out stiffness ; it was all easy, elegant and winning. 
If he has not the strength or the electric power of 
some pianists. he yet proved himself entirely ade- 
quate to 30 difficult and classical a task. Mr. 
Kurz.es's pure, rich tone and uncommonly clean and 
facile execution on that most difficult of reed instru- 
ments, the Oboe, won general recognition. We do 
not think Rietz’s composition one particularly inter- 
esting, though it has artistic merit, but there is 
some fine serious Cantabile in the Adagio, and the 
Intermezzo pleases by its pastoral quaintness. But 
that delicious Mozart Symphony in C,—not the 
great “Jupiter,” but the one that was heard here for 
the first time last winter—would have made amends 
for a long stretch of dullness. Quiet as it is, it is 
full of the unfailing Mozart charm in every part of 
it; you feel that you are safe and close to the very 
heart of music while you listen to such strains, and 
your content is in proportion to the completeness 
with which you yield your whole attention to it, 
which ought not, one would think, to cost much 
effort of the will. 





Mme. RupERSDORFF’s second Matinee at Mechanics’ 
Hall, on Tuesday, drew a much larger audience than the 
first, and musically was a great success. ‘I'he programme 
was unique and very choice, and the performance generally 
gave great delight. Details hereafter.—The third and last 
Matinee will come on Tuesday, Feb. 4. 





The programme of the sixth SYMPHONY CONCERT has 
been unavoidably somewhat altered. It now consists of: 
Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony [quite short] ; Beethoven’s 
2nd piano Concerto [in B flat], played by Mr. LanG; Over- 
ture to **Preciosa,’”? Weber; Schumann’s Concertstueck for 
piano [first time], Mr. LANG; and ‘‘Occan’’ Symphony by 
Rubinstein. 


Italian Opera.—Pauline Lucca, 


Everybody must have been surprised to see every 
body else at the Boston Theatre on the first Lucca 
night, in spite of the high prices, and in a period 
when everybody felt poor and so many had been 
turning a deaf ear to the best appeals of art and of 
refined amusement. Still more surprising has it 
been to see the crowded houses kept up nearly all 
the time now for three weeks, the only exceptions 
being on the few nights when Miss Ketioce was 
the star, singing of course admirably, but in such 
hacknied mere sensation pieces as the “Trovatore” 
and the “Traviata.” Non ragionam di loro, And all 
the more surprising in consideration of the very 
poor reports preceding the arrival of this company 
from New York and Philadelphia. It seems to 
have come to this: that people now are drawn to 
Opera mainly by the curiosity to see and hear one 
famous lyrical person, one new star that had not 
risen yet upon our hemisphere, caring comparative- 
ly little for the music in itself, or for any music un- 
less coupled with scenic show and action; and for 
the rest, because opera-going is one of the pastimes 
supposed to be fashionable; for fashion, we know, 
fancies itself more excellent than any art or music, 
and the more expensive a thing is, the more its vo- 
taries feel it their distinguished duty to support it. 
The fact is, an opera crowd is seldom what can 
properly be called a musical crowd. 





We get no longer any good wholes in Opera. We 
learn to be contented with a very poor ensemble, or 
patiently accept it as inevitable, if that be the 
condition of our witnessing the reigning star at all. 


We did get better operatic wholes in our first days 
of opera, when those Havana troupes were here, and 
when it was entirely Italian, although the repertoire 
has been enriched since opera became more polyglot- 
tic. But in the character of performance there has 
been a steady process of deterioration ever since. 
We presume nothing but a permanent establishment, 
for which democracy is not yet ready, can ever give 
us excellent and complete opera. The flying visits 
we now get from troupes made up for speculative 
purposes, and with the hope of reaping great golden 
profits in the shortest time and in the cheapest way, 
of course are governed by a very different economy 
from that which regulates a permanent good opera. 
The impresarios tell us that we cannot have it other- 
wise ; that they must pay the leading artists double 
their European price to induce them to cross the 
ocean and take the risks of a strange climate and 
the perpetual wear and tear of singing every night 
and travelling from State to State; that they must 
pay for a first-class opera house, say our Boston 
Theatre, as much rent per night as they would pay 
for a whole week at Covent Garden, with two hun- 
dred of the best (stockholders’) seats taken out and 
sold against them; with three or four times the ex- 
pense for advertising that they would have in Eu- 
rope; and that for all this the economy must fall 
on chorus, orchestra, subordinate parts, and all that 
goes to make up the perfect ensemble which seems 
now past hope with us. Thev even declare that 
such a theatre (the “Boston”) crammed every night 
at highest prices would not cover the expense of a 
complete ind thoroughly appointed Opera. There 
is nevertheless a pretty general suspicion that these 
speculative enterprisers, who return so steadily to 
the attack, do bear away great sums of moncy for 
their own share, as well as the great soprano or 
tenore. 

How this may be we know not, but it is certain 
that the manigers can be taken at their word when 
they admit taat the ensembles as a rule are bad. 
‘The present company is no exception. It has one 
star of genius, a great artist in her way; one other 
prima donna, who uniformly sings well and possesses 
many attractions, though in no sense great,—Miss 
KetLoce; a good basso in M, Jamet; all the rest 
indifferent or old; a chorus that screams discor- 
dantly through Faust and labors out of breath in 
the Huguenots; an orchestra, not poor in material 
by any means, but half the time marring the music 
throuzh the lack of fair rehearsal; and the conse- 
quence is that we never heard a worse performance 
of an opera as a who’e than that presented of the 
Huguenots the other night, and never imagined that 
the exquisite music of Mozart’s Le Nozze could be 
made to seem so long and so monotonous, Such 
lighter things as Fira Diavolo went better. 

The real charm, the reconciler of the audiences to 
these short-comings, has been Mme, Lucca. She 
does not disappoint, she brings a positive, fresh indi- 
viduality, an intense dramatic fervor, which kindles 
naturally and is not forced, great versality and 
spontaneity in her impersonations, which all show 
insight onl consistency; graces of person and of 
movement; a musical nature, and a voice large and 
adequate, vi a free vibrating quality, sympathetic, 
musical, a lmirably trained, to all her tasks. The 
charm is singular, infallible. Yet she does not seem 
one of the fine, ideal natures; there is little of the 
spiritual, romantic, mystical element in the impres- 
sion she produces, Her art is wholly realistic: 
there is the strongest contrast between such a nature 
and that of Nilsson, Her grandest triumphs are in 
the last scene of La Favorita ; the great duet in the 
third act of Les Huguenots, where she even inspired 
the tenor, Vizzan1, with an unwonted life; and her 
Margaret in Faust, The first is at best a gloomy 
opera, and much of its music coarse and meaning- 
less; but it affords great scope for passion, into 
which the little actress with the great conception, 
the little singer with the great voice throws herself 
with whole-souled, thrilling energy. Never, in voice 
or action, have we felt the crushing weight, the utter 
prostration of despair more fully embodied, nor the 
transfiguring power of joy when the despairing 
lovers meet and own their love again after both have 
renounced the world. With Lucca, not only is there 








sudden sunshine, bird-like rapture in her tones, not 
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only is her face radiant, but her whole body appears 
full of light. Her Margaret is not of the ideal Nils- 
son type, not the refined lady m an humble guise, 
but just a simple, pious, charming, loving peasant 
girl. She is short and brusque with Faust in declin- 
ing his first salutation. She is nature itself in the 
spinning wheel scene and the “King of Thule” bal- 
lad, where both the song and the thinking aloud are 
musically perfect. She is completely girlish in her 
fondling by-play with the jewels. Her agonies of 
remorse in the church scene, where, on her knees,- 
with her back to the audience all the time, she strives 
to pray, turning the leaves of her praycr-book con 
vulsively as if to find some prayer, some holy spell 
more fit for guilt like her's, are positively painful. so 
intenselv real that many think it overdone. (Why 
do they always in this scene present the “Evil Spir- 
it” in the same form and garb he wears disguised as 
Mephistopheles ? This robs the scene of all its 
spiritual terror, and makes it melo-dramatic aud ab- 
surd. The “Evil Spirit” here should be a far more 
shadowy, unearthly, superhuman presence, and not 
the temp,ter she has met before in human form and 
felt a strange antipathy). In the prison scene she is 
equally realistic ; but here, as in all such climaxes, 
by the very intensity of feeling, by her complete 
abandon, she becomes poetic and imaginative. Nils- 
son is always poetic ; Lucca takes Goethe literally ; 
Nilsson is Gounod’s Gretchen. 

In her lighter characters we find the same realism. In- 
Don Giovanni, her Zerlina has been well styled ‘‘bucolic ;” 
it is literally conformed to the Abbe Du Ponte’: text and 
story; but not to Mozart’s music, which reveals an inner 
finer nature in the rustic girl. ‘Lucca is Zerlina,” it is 
said. But which is most important, the Abbe’s poor and 
somewhat vulgar play, or Mozart’s most ideal music. Mo- 
zart in his Zerlina melodies idealizes the passion that is 
master of usall, reveals the divine quality of love, which 
lifts the peasant to a level with the queen. Mme. Bosio’s 
Zerlina had this quality; she to our mind must evermore 
remain the ideal Zerlina. Yet Lucca‘s Zerlina was a consis- 
tent whole, most perfect in its way. Both song and action 
in La ci darem, with Sic. MORIAMI, who made a passable 
Don Juan, in Batti, batti, &c., was admirably natural and 
charming.—only not ideal. In Auber’s Zerlina (Fra Diavolo) 
she was all that one could wish, surpassing any we have 
seen before. 

It must not be thought that we dismiss all the other artists 
of this troupe as not worth mention. Had we room for de- 
tail, we might speak of uniform excellence in JAMET’S sing- 
ing‘and impersonations, though he has not the weight and 
force for the old Huguenot soldier, Marcel. V1zZANI, the 
principal tenor, has a handsome figure and a sweet voice, 
which in some scenes he has used to good advantage, though 
he is generally weak. Sig. ABRUGNEDO, the tenor in La 
Favorita, (the only time that we have heard him], seemed 
to labor hard, but sang ‘‘Spirto gentil’’ very acceptably. 
Signor SPARAPANI, baritone, lacks dignity, yet more than 
once has sung his way into good favor. The minor charac- 
ters have been most feebly represented, if we except. Mr. 
LYELL, tenor. Signora LAVIELLE sang quite well in much 
of Donna Elvira’s music, but as the Countess in Figaro she 
was often out of tune and stiffin action. Mile. SANZ looks 
the boy parts well, sang the first song of the Page well in 
the Huguenots,.but has seemed most of the time not to be in 
full possession of her voice. Miss KELLOGG more than 
once has shared the honors with Mme. LeEccA, although it 


is not in her voice or nature to make avery deep impression. 
Her Susanna in Figaro was charming and she sang Deh 
vieni exquisitely. Indeed she is one of the most sure, cor- 
rect, true, facile, finished singers now upon the stage; and 
her obliging. cheerful manner, her willingness to sacrifice 
herself and try to sing so arduous a part as Donna Anna, 
when she was evidently sick and almost w’'thout voice, 
r:.ther than not have the play go on, have won for her much 
grateful recognition. 

LATER.—We have seen Mignon! and can only now say 
that it was by far the best performance of the season: good 
asa whole for once. Lucca is Mignon verily ! 


re ee 

Worcester, Mass,—The Palladium, Jan. 8, speaks 
of a concert given by Miss Antoinette Srer.ine, 
and of her “magnetic power” over a “large and ap- 
preciative audience.” 

She was assisted by Miss Therese Liebe, the vio- 
linist of the Rudersdorff Troupe, and The Orpheus 
Society of Springfield; with Mr. B. D, Allen as ac- 
companist. Miss Sterling’s magnificent voice was 
shown to great advantage in an Aria by Salvator 
Rosa, (1615-1673, Recitative and Aria from Handel’s 
“Xerxes,” “The Tomb ef the Heroes” by Liszt, the 
“Secret” by Schubert, “The Enchantress of the For- 
est’ by Rubinstein,and an Old English Ballad written 
in 1550; with encore selections, The Handel aria 
evinced her ability to perform oratorio music, and 
the various songs, which were all of a sombre char- 


acter, (being principally in the minor mood, in 
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which she revels,) evidenced her strong pvints in 
dramatic music of a wonderiul cast; of which how- 
ever, there was too great a preponderance. A bit of 
genuine healthful sunshine would have -been such a 
relief! All of her renderings bore marks of artis ic 
culture, and her enunciation was remarkably clear 
and distinct; but her intonation was frequently 
faulty, and marred the effect, which would otherwise 
have been so tine, She sings with deep pathos and 
feeling, and is a great favorite with a Worcester au- 
dience. 

Miss Liebe added to her reputation by an excel- 
lent performance of a Vieuxtemps Fantasia for vio- 
lin, rendered with combined delicacy, finish and 
strength, to which sh» added refined expression and 
artistic feeling. Sh2 seems a genuine musician 
whom publie flattery will not spoil. The Orpheus 
Society, while singing with good time and a fair ex- 
pression, fell far short of the. requirements. 


Crvomnvatt is prepiring for a grand Musical Fes- 
tival next May.—aot in the noisy Gilmore “Jubilee” 
sense, but a genuine artistic festival, It will consist 
of six performanccs, b vinning on Tuesday the 6th, 
and en ling on Friday, the 9t1 day of May. Satur- 
day, the 10th, will be devoted to a grand open air 
concert. The conductorship has been confided to 
Turopore Tuomas, whose orchestra will, of course, 
render admirable service. The chorus, enlarged by 
delegations from all the societies of that part of the 
country, will be large enough for the effective 
production of great choral music, without competing 
with the childishly colossal models that have had 
their day in “Athens.” Among the works to be 
given are Handel's “Detting»n Te Deum,” Mozart's 
very short but perfec: “Ave verum,” Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony,” Schubert's Twenty-third Psalm, 
Schumann's “Gipsey Chorus,” choruses from 
Tannhiuser, &e, A neatly printed copy of a portion 
of this music, published by John Church & Co., of 
Cincinnati, lies before us, Success to the Ohio 
Festival ! 

The “Cincinnati Orchestra” gave its first concert 
at Pike's Opera House, Dec, 17th, Church's Musical 
Visitor says it was a triumphant beginning. 

The following was the programme: 


Overture—“ Abenceragen”’...........0 0000 ee Cherubini. 
Symphony—B min. (untioished)............. Schubert. 
a, allegro moderato. b. andamte con moto, 

Ballade et Polonalae.... 2.2.0.0 cece eeeees Vicuxtemps. 
George Brand. 

IE ocnxieninkccxnsncs< ccs astaseee Flotow. 
Waltz—"Geacichten aus den Wiener Wald.”’ Strauss. 

* Legends from the Vienna Forest.” 

Ave Maria..... Schubert..... For Orchestra, by F. Lux. 
is ND Fs dc ccc e 06h5.606500s0 000d bese Strauss. 

b. Par Force. (‘‘Polka Schnell’) 

The orchestra comprises the following force: 
First violins 6, second violins 5, violas 4, cellos 8, 
bass 8, flutes 2, oboes 2, clarionets 2, bassoons 2, 
horns 4, curnets 2, trombones 3, tuba 1, timpani 1, 
drum and caisse 1. 

The following mention of other concerts is from 
the same source: 

On Thursday evening, December 17th, the Har- 
monic Society gave a concert in aid of the charitable 
enterprise,at Pike's Opera House, under the direction 
of Prof. Barus. Very near one hundred members 
of the popular organization took part in the concert, 
which was a delightful affair, meriting the highest 
‘praise. The following programme was perlormed : 












1. Overture—Oberon.........cecseeccecedecnces Weber. 
2. Chorus—*All Men, All Things’’—Hymn of 

a Ae eee 
3. ‘Tenor Sulo—Sleep Well,’’.... 6.66... cece ee F. Abt. 
4. Rondo de Concert—Duet for two Flutes.. Furstenau, 
5. Quartet—""A te o Cara”’........ cece eee eee. Donizetti. 
6. Bolo and Chorus—"Hear my Prayer”. .Mendelssohn, 
J. DVCTUBTO. 000.0000 0000 2000 +++ Rossini. 
8. Chorus—Ave Verum.... .....ee cece ecee eens Mozart. 
9. Aria from Figaro—Non go piu”...........- Mozart. 
10. Fantasia from Lombardi..... 5.6... 6. e cee ee eee Verdi. 
11. March and Chorus from Tannhacuser,...... Waguer. 


THE CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT 
given at College Hall, on December 11th, by Messrs. 
Andre, Flechter and Geisselbrecht, assisted by Miss 
Emma Heckle, was one of the most pleasant features 
of the month. This was the second of the series of 
afternoon concerts, and the audience, though not so 
large as it should have been, showed an increase 
over the first concert, The following was the 
programme : 









1. Smste A major—Piano and violin........ Becthoven. 
2. Divertisement for violoncello............-- Dotzauer. 
FOE ULIMEOD cigs: cam vas 000 cennd sen-esion Heller. 

3. J Impromptu...... .- Schubert. 
z Berceuse... -- Chopin. 
lPolouaise......:-..<00:. Pere lS 

y The Recognition............ Proch. 

4. Soprano Solos. 1 Der Neugierge........... Schubert. 
5. Violin Solo—Legende...........0..0005 Wieniawski. 
6. Quartet—E flat major..................6. Schumann. 





Mitwavkere.—The Musical Society, under the di- 
rection of Hans Balatka, is giving a series of eight 
orchestral and vocal concerts this winter. Four are 
already past; the remaining programmes are as fol- 
lows: 

Fifth Concert, Jan. 20. 


Symphony in A minor, [Scotch]........ Mendelssohn. 
Aria for Contralto. 
Concerto for Violin....... asics aera vecalee “ 


Mr. Henry De Clerque. 

Chorus of the Pilgrims from “Tannhacuser’’.. Wagner. 
Introduction to “Lohengrin,” orchestra..... 66 
Duetto for Contralto and Baritone fcom “Favorita”’ 

Donizetti. 
“Rheinweinlied,’’ Overture for Orchestra. Schumann. 


Sixth Concert, Feb. 17. 


Overture “Hugenots’’........ ....ss.ee0- Meyerbeer. 
Aria for Soprano. 
Theme an: Variations for orchestra......... Onslow. 


Chorus for male voices. 

Fantasie on themes from Robert le Diable’’.Balatka. 

Terzetto: “Don Giovanni”....................Mozart. 

ORONO CO III a o.5 0056s ne cccceceese%se Servais. 

For Violenvello.—Mr. F. Eichheim. 

“Scene et Ensemb!e’’ from “Vespers a 

Verdi. 
For Soli, chorus and orchestra. 


Seven'h Concert, March 17. 
Symphony, B flat major.................. Beethoven. 
Duet for Soprano and Alto from “Sappho”’. ..Pacini. 
Mate chorus. 
Belgion Overture..............++.+.- H. Vieuxtemps. 
Aria for Soprano. 
Grand Septuor, Finale to the 1st act of “‘Tann- 


PE [5ch coee shit vsanbucr seers eabeuetsem Wagner. 
Triumphal March, for orchestra.............- Lassen, 
Eighth Concert, April 15, 

Overture, “Hamlet”’...........+0. Emanuel Bach.(!?) 


Songs for Baritone. 
Andante and Scherzo from Symphony in C minor. 
' Gade. 
Aria for Alto. 
Triumphal Hymn of the Romans, for male voices. 
Max Bruch. 
“Les Preludes’’, Orchestra............+++ Franz Liszt. 
Songs for Tenor. 
Piauo—Seleciions from....Chopin and Mendelssohn. 
Otto von Gumpert. 
Finale to the first act of the opera “Rienzi’’ for soli, 
chorus an orchestra...... .......+.06- R. Wagner. 


CoLoene.—Third Giirzenich Concert: Overture- 
Fantasia to Paradies und Peri, Bennett ; Violoncello 
Concerto, Goltermann (Professor Rensburg) ; Chorus 
of Druids, from Arvira ed Evelina, Sacchini; Piano- 
forte Concerto, E flat major, Beethoven (Herr Carl 
Heymann); Double Chorus from Colinette d la Cour, 
Gretry ; Air, Bach; ‘“Wiegenlied,” Hauser; ‘“Bal- 
letto,” Martini (Professor Kensburg); Symphony, 
C minor, Beethoven.—Second Concert of Chamber 
Music, given by Herren Gernsheim and Japha ; 
Quartet, D minor, Schubert ; Trio, F major, Gerns- 
heim ; Quartet, F major, Beethoven. 

Fourth Giirzenich Concert: Overture to Lodoiska 
Cherubini; Concert Aria, Mozart (Mdlle. Louise 
Voss); Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, E minor. E. 
Reinecke (the composer) ; ‘“Gesang der Geister iiber 
den Watsern,” Ferdinand Hiller. Pianoforte pieces : 
“Notturno,” Reinecke; “Marcia giocosa.” Hiller ; 
“Am Springbrunnen,” Schumann (Herr Reinecke) ; 
Two Songs, Franz and Schumann; and C major 
Symphony, Schubert. 





Paris,—At M. Pasdeloup’s Sunday Popular Con- 
certs at the Cirque, on the 22nd inst., the scheme 
comprised Beethoven's Symphony in C, No. 1, and 
Mendelssohn's in A minor ; Meyerbeer’s overture to 
the “Etoile du Nord”; the air de ballet from 
Rameau’s “Dardanus”; and an adagie'to by Herr 
Joachim Raff, of Wiesbaden. The “Marche Scherzo,” 
by M, Saint-Saéns, the organist and pianist, who 
played at Mr. John Ella’s Musical Union, has been 
successfully executed at M. Pasdeloup’s concerts, 
whilst Berlioz’s “Ballet des Sylphes,” from his 
“Damnation de Faust,” has been encored at two of 
the Conservatoire concerts. La Socicté Nationale 
de Musique, at the Salle Pleyel, in full force in 
Paris, where new works by MM. Duvernoy, 
Lacombe, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Pfeiffer, Fissot, Jac- 
quarel, Mas, Arningaud, &c., have been produced. 
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Special Motices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Nannie and]. 2. Eb toe. Harrington. 
** When we guthcred the sweet Arbutus, 
Nannie and I!” 
_. One of the sweetest of sweet ballads. 
When the Song-bird says Good-night. Song 
and Cho. 3. Bé tof. Huntley. 
** Pll wait thy coming, Annie.” 
Melodious love song. 
Will youmiss me. Song and Cho, 38. Bb tog. 
Pratt. 
“Will you miss me ? Tell me true.” 
Smooth and musical words by Geo Cooper, and 
the air worthy of the words. 


Minnie Jean. 3. F tof. Harrington, 
* Can you. my love. forget ?” 
Thinking and Dreaming. 8. D tog. Tours. 


“Tl think ofthee the whole day long.” 


Sweet Memories of Thee. 3. D tog. 
M. F. H. Smith. 
“The mystic moonbeams gently full. 

The above three songs may be noticed together, 
havi g the same geveral character, and are melodi- 
ous popular batlids. The accompaniment of the 
second is a trifle difiicult. 


Esmeralda, 4. D (major and minor) to d. Levey. 
* Where is the little gipsey’s home ? 
Under the greenwood tree.” 

A very pretty. showy piece for concert or other 
singing. The melody has a kind of dance move- 
ment which is very pleasing. 

Sands of Dee. 38. Ctod. Southard. 
“ O Mary goand call the cattle home.” 
A pensive Scotch song. 
From this Wildly Throbbing Heart. (Ah, vous 
dirai-je). Voval Variations, 6. G toc. Adam. 
* Love is life. and life is love. 
Ohne Liebe iebt man nicht, 
Peut-on vivre sans amant!”’ 

French German and Engiish words. A sure suc- 
cess for those who can sing it as the pretty familiar 
melody, alternating with difficult and sparkiiug va- 
riations, will “bring down” any house, 


Good Bye. 3. A tog. Tully. 
“When evening shadows fall—and all is still.” 
O Silver Moon, 4. Bd tof. Tully. 


“Ye midnight stars who far away are shining.” 
Beautiful songs in excellent taste. 


Instrumental. 


March from “L’Ombre.” 3, F. J. S. Knight. 
Nervous, ful!, wide-awake music. 
Trois Idylles. No. 1. Le Calme. 4. G. 
Loeschhorn. 
Not so very calm. as there is considerable action 
to it, but wonder:ully preity. 
New Vienna Waltzes. Violin and Piano. 3. 
Strauss, 
Does not need puffing. Only try it. 
Moment Musical. 3. A. . Perabo, 
Extremely delicate and pretty, original and not 
difficult. Mr. P., who could play it, probably, with 
his iittle finger. deserves credit for restraining his 
invention, und producing a piece which every one 
can play and enjoy. : 
Myrtle Wreath Waltz. 3. Edward Strauss. 
Edward is not Jolin, but this one waltz proclaims 
him a near relation, and with a full share of the 
family talent. 
Happy Thoughts Waltz. 8. A. Nair. 
A happy inspiration suggested it. Indeed it has 
a Nair that is pleasant tu hear. 


Adelphi March. 3. C Mandelbaum, 


A robust and energetic chorus part, and a bright. 


set of picolo passages in the trio. 

Silver Ripples- Mack, each 
No. 16. Piggy Wiggy Schottish. No. 17, Gar- 
net Redowa. No. 19. Reverie Contemplation, 

Piggy Wiggy and the rest are all fiugered and 
prepared nicely fur young learners. 

Commemoration Grand March. 3. C. Clark. 

We are always commemorating something, and 
here is a good march ready for the occarion. 

Melodies of Spring. No. 10. Maggie's Secret. 

$F. Wyman, 

Neat variations of a well-known air. 

Trois Nocturnes. No. 3. 4. F minor. gghard. 

A minor and soothing melody, with abundance 
of graceful changes, which relieve it trom the danger 
of being too soothing or monotonvus. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of uy are marked from 
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lto7. The key is marked with a capita 


etter, as C, B flat, 


&e. A-smail Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
the stuff, an i¢alic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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